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LETTER,  &c. 


Dear  Sir, 

In  the  report  of  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Congregation- 
alists  at  Boston,  June  14,  I  read  : — 

“The  Committee  on  temperance  made  a  report  through  Rev. 
C.  Blodgett,  D.D.,  the  Chairman,  urging  efforts  for  the  defence 
and  extension  of  the  principles  of  temperance,  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  The  report  also  acknowledged  the  aid  of  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  recommended  that  a  Committee,  headed  by  Gov. 
Buckingham,  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  attend  the  Tempe¬ 
rance  Convention  to  be  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  August  1st. 

“  Dr.  Bacon  was  opposed  to  committing  the  Council  to  the 
principle  of  prohibition.  He  said  that  the  cause  of  temperance 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  the  Maine  Law,  and  moved  that 
the  portion  of  the  report  referring  to  legislative  prohibition  be 
stricken  out  ;  and  the  report  was  so  amended,  and  as  amended 
was  adopted. 

“  Wm.  Thurston  of  Mass.,  now  that  the  word  prohibition  had 
been  struck  out,  suggested  that  all  reference  to  legislation  might 
as  well  be  omitted. 

“Gov.  Buckingham,  yielding  the  chair  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
Assistant  Moderator,  made  a  brief  address,  urging  that  in  the 
temperance  reformation  we  need  all  the  aid  we  can  get.  Some 
men  can  be  restrained  by  moral  force  alone,  and  some  only  by 
legislation.  He  spoke  of  the  entire  order  and  freedom  from 
drunkenness  that  prevailed  at  the  late  review  at  Washington  by 
the  aid  of  military  law,  and  said  that  after  this  restraint  was 
once  removed,  such  was  the  confusion  that  it  became  necessary 
again  to  adopt  arbitrary  measures  prohibiting  all  sale  of  liquor. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  he  thought,  to  ignore  the  aid  of 
legislation . 

“  Rev.  Mr.  Gulliver  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
whereby  that  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  prohibitory  legis¬ 
lation  was  stricken  out,  and  spoke  of  the  disastrous  influence 
which  this  action  would  have  upon  public  opinion  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  temperance  cause. 

“  A  reconsideration  was  accordingly  moved,  and  lost.” 
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Thus,  if  this  report  be  correct,  through  your  guidance  and 
influence,  this  large  Council  of  500  Congregational  ministers 
and  delegates,  representing  3,000  evangelical  churches,  stands 
out  before  the  world  as  unwilling  to  commit  itself  to  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation  in  the  cause  of  temperance  j — a  surprise, 
probably,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  community,  as  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  Congregational  ministers  and 
churches,  with  few  exceptions,  as  well  as  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  Baptist,  were  its  decided  supporters.  As  in  such 
large  assemblies  votes  are  often  suddenly  taken  with  but  few  of 
the  whole  body  uttering  an  aye,  it  might  at  first  be  supposed 
that  it  was  far  from  being  the  sentiment  of  the  Council.  But 
when  the  Moderator,  seeing  the  bearing  of  the  vote,  interposed 
with  some  remarks  in  advocacy  of  securing  all  the  aids  neces¬ 
sary  to  forward  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gulliver  spoke  of  the  disastrous  influence  which  this  action 
would  have  upon  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of  the  tempe¬ 
rance  cause,  and  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  whereby 
that  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  prohibitory  legislation  was 
stricken  out,  and  it  was  lost,  it  was  manifest  that  this  was  the 
decided  feeling-  of  the  Council. 

When  a  large  ship  under  full  sail  is  wrecked  upon  a  rock,  it 
is  a  subject  of  thankfulness  that  the  passengers  are  saved.  It 
must  have  gratified  your  benevolent  heart  to  have  seen  before 
you,  on  that  occasion,  500  passengers  from  on  board  the  good 
ship  that  had  been  wrecked,  all  saved— perhaps  not  a  drunkard 
or  a  moderate  drinker  among  them — and  to  hear  of  thousands 
more  at  their  various  homes  who  had  not  been  lost  either  in  the 
shallow  or  deep  waters  of  intemperance.  Escaped  to  the  shore, 
some  engaged  in  tilling  the  land,  some  in  mechanical  employ¬ 
ments,  some  in  religious  services,  and  some  in  training  their 
children  on  the  good  old  principles  which  they  were  called  to 
abandon.  New  ships  were  indeed  constructed  and  launched 
forth,  and  one  from  your  own  State  having  your  Governor  for  its 
commander,  who  declares  that  he  shall  be  the  last  man  to  remove 
the  Maine  Law  rock,  it  being  the  only  sure  protection  from 
piratical  ships  and  rebel  foes. 

If  yourself,  and  a  majority  of  the  Boston  Council,  are  unwil- 
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ling  to  commit  yourselves  to  prohibitory  legislation,  as  proposed 
by  the  very  respectable  Committee,  the  enquiry  arises  in  many 
minds,  willing  to  follow  your  lead  if  it  is  the  right  one,  to  what 
you  are  willing  to  commit  yourselves  ;  and  it  is  happily  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  a  small  compass,  as  there  are  but  three  courses 
which  lie  before  you, — 

No  Legislation. 

Permissive  Legislation. 

Prohibitory  Legislation. 

If  •  it  is  decided  that  the  Congregational  ministers  and 
churches  will  not  commit  themselves  to  prohibitory  legislation, 
which  of  the  other  two  shall  have  their  preference  ?  No  Legis¬ 
lative  action,  nothing  but  moral  suasion  ;  or  permissive  action  ; 
in  other  words,  a  regulating  license  system.  No  legislation 
indeed  leaves  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  to  secure 
himself  if  he  pleases  by  pledge  to  total  abstinence,  and  leaves 
the  church  to  take  care  of  its  members  ;  and  this  is  the  only  tern 
perance  action  which  some  desire.  But  it  affords  no  protection  to 
the  church  nor  the  community  against  the  great  destroyer  ;  and 
was  never,  therefore,  adopted  in  this  or  the  mother  country.  In¬ 
deed  so  utterly  destructive  to  the  civil,  social,  moral,  and  relig¬ 
ious  interests  of  the  community  would  an  unbridled  liquor  traffic 
prove,  that  from  the  earliest  period  it  has  been  put  under  bonds  ; 
and  as  soon  would  any  Christian  and  civilized  community  think 
of  letting  loose  lions,  bears,  hya3nas,  and  tigers,  as  of  the  free  sale 

of  intoxicating  liquors.  Moral  suasion  is  powerful  where  there 

« 

is  a  moral  sense,  but  it  is  no  protection  against  an  evil  business, 
especially  when,  not  the  ruin  of  others  is  designed,  but  simply 
gain  from  agencies  set  in  motion.  As  well  may  we  say  that 
moral  suasion  shall  govern  the  universe,  and  there  shall  be  no 
law  of  God  or  man  against  lying,  fraud,  adultery,  and  murder, 
as  that  moral  suasion  shall  control  the  rum  traffic  and  there  shall 
be  no  law  of  God  or  man  binding  and  controlling  the  vender  in 
his  destructive  business. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  after  the  Washingtonian  movement, 
which  was,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  a  heavenly  movement 
where  love  universally  prevailed,  the  experiment  was  tested  ;  and 
it  was  supposed  by  the  reformed  men,  that  in  kindness,  and  out 


of  regard  to  the  good  of  others,  rumsellers  would  renounce  their 
business  ;  and  in  the  full  expectation  of  it,  all  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion  was,  in  temperance  meetings,  denounced  ;  but  alas,  no  sooner 
were  they  lovingly  drawn  into  the  snare,  than  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  returned  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit.  A  Maine 
law  then  would  have  saved  that  mighty  company  of  reformed 
men  to  be  useful  citizens,  and  perhaps  Christian  men  prepared 
for  heaven.  In  remembrance  of  this,  and  revering  the  action  of 
legislative  bodies  for  two  centuries,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that, 
whatever  moral  power  the  church  may  possess  to  curb  vice  in 
the  millennium,  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  will  at 
present  be  ready  to  commit  themselves  to  no  legislation  and  the 
free  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Sure  we  are,  if  they  did  so, 
that  in  less  than  two  years,  a  wailing  like  the  Egyptian,  would 
come  up  from  every  town  and  village,  for  there  would  be  one 
dead  in  every  house. 

I  pass  then  to  inquire,  secondly,  whether  you,  and  your  breth¬ 
ren  are  ready  to  commit  yourselves  to  permissive  legislative  ac¬ 
tion,  in  other  words,  to  some  new  and  fancied  license  system  which 
is  to  save  the  country  from  all  its  drunkenness.  I  suppose  you 
are,  and  that  this  is  perhaps  to  be  the  great  conflict  now  among  the 
friends  of  temperance.  And  here  let  me  make  a  remark  or  two 
before  I  further  proceed.  The  first  is,  that  every  liquor  dealer 
in  the  country  will  perfectly  agree  with  you  ;  for  it  will  in  fact 
take  off  the  opprobrium  which  now  lays  upon  the  liquor  business 
as  a  curse  to  the  country.  The  moment  any  business  is  licensed 
by  the  government,  it  becomes  respectable  :  and  not  only  so,  but 
what  is  legally  right,  cannot  in  the  estimation  of  the  community, 
be  morally  wrong — and  once  licensed  by  law,  though  it  may  be 
only  to  a  few,  ail  would  soon  count  upon  the  privilege,  either 
by  bribery  or  personal  favor.  The  second  thought  is,  that  the 
permissive  or  license  system  is  not  an  untried  system.  It  is  of  a 
century’s  growth,  and  under  it  has  been  engendered  all  the 
drunkenness  with  which  this  country  and  Great  Britain  have 
been  cursed.  Vast  crowds  of  immortal  beings  have  gone  to  the 
drunkard’s  grave  through  the  licensed  houses,  and  will  continue 
to  go,  while  the  license  to  sell  is  given  ;  and  will  go,  without  any 
compunction  of  conscience  in  him  who  sells  the  liquor  ;  for  he 
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has  a  license  to  sell,  equal,  in  his  estimation,  to  a  permission 
from  above. 

The  pious  fathers  in  New  England  assembled  annually  in 
town  halls,  and  selected  pious  men  and  discreet  men  to  do  this 
dangerous  business,  supposing  it  must  be  done  by  somebody  ;  but 
little  did  they  understand  that  the  evil  lay  not  in  the  character  of 
the  vender,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  liquor  ;  and  while  good 
men  held  the  license,  the  sons  of  good  men  frequented  the 
licensed  house,  and  went  thence  by  scores  to  drunkard’s  graves ; 
and  even  the  licensed  man,  a  deacon  or  an  elder,  selected  for  his 
good  moral  character,  was  often  drawn  in  his  own  snare,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  hapless  victims.  In  small  places,  the  sale  of 
liquor  was  indeed  confined  to  the  licensed  houses,  two  or  Ihree  in 
number,  and  so  tenacious  were  they  of  the  monopoly,  that  none 
dared  infringe  on  their  rights,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
all  on  their  side  ;  but  not  so  was  it  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
the  difference  in  the  morality  of  selling  with  or  without  a  license, 
was  not  visible  ;  and  willing  for  the  profit  to  incur  the  risk  of 
selling  without  license,  many  opened  the  saloon  and  the  grogge- 
ry  ;  and  while  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  had  from  400  to 
600  licensed  houses,  we  had  from  10,000  to  12,000  selling  without 
license  and  in  defiance  of  all  prosecution.  Of  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  permissive  legislation,  the  people  of  New  England  and 
New  York  and  other  States  were  long  since  heartily  sick  ;  and 
voted  it  out  by  overwhelming  majorities.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
1846,  the  question  of  license  or  no  license  was  brought  before 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  question  was  one 
of  deep  interest.  The  election  was  separate  from  any  political 
action.  The  result  expressed  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  and 
was  of  a  most  astounding  character.  More  than  five-sixths  of  the 
towns  and  cities  gave  overwhelming  votes  against  license.  In 
>628  of  856  towns  and  cities  the  excess  of  no  license  majorities 
was  45,418.  It  was  a  moral  triumph  which  had  not  before  been 
witnessed  in  this  country.  Ohio  and  Michigan  soon  took  up  the 
same  line  of  march  ;  and  to  prevent  any  political  frauds  or  tempo¬ 
rary  delusion,  caused  it  to  be  inserted  as  an  article  in  their  State 
Constitutions,  that  no  license  should  be  given  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors.  This  mighty  change  in  public  opinion  was  in  no  small 
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degree  the  result  of  the  wide  circulation  of  Dr.  Justin  Edwards’ 
Sixth  Report,  with  his  argument  against  license.  That  argu¬ 
ment  was  submitted  to  such  men  as  Gov.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Hon.  George  Sullivan,  Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  and  Hon,  Da¬ 
vid  Daggett,  who  entirely  approved  of  it.  Said  Mr.  Freling¬ 
huysen,  “  If  men  will  engage  in  the  destructive  traffic,  if  they 
will  stoop  to  degrade  their  reason  and  reap  the  wages  of  iniqui¬ 
ty,  let  them  no  longer  have  the  law  book  as  a  pillar  or  quiet 
conscience  by  the  operation  of  a  court  license.”  And  said  Judge 
Daggett,  “  The  argument  appears  irresistible.  It  being  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  use  of  this  article  (ardent  spirit)  is  destructive  to 
health,  reputation,  and  property,  it  follows  conclusively  that 
those  who  make  it  and  sell  it,  sin  with  a  high  hand  against  God 
and  the  highest  interests  of  their  fellow  men.  In  my  view  the 
great  source  of  intemperance  is  to  be  found  in  grog  shops  and 
tippling  houses,  those  ‘outer  chambers  of  hell.’  When  public 
opinion  shall  place  those  who  furnish  the  means  of  this  destruc¬ 
tion  on  a  level  with  thieves  and  counterfeiters,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  we  expect  to  see  our  land  purged  from  the  abomina¬ 
tion.” 

And  now,  my  dear  Brother,  if  indeed  you  prefer  committing 
your  country  and  the  church  to  permissive  rather  than  prohibito¬ 
ry  legislation,  will  you  permit  me  to  inquire  into  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  your  reasoning  and  the  wisdom  of  your  conclusion  ;  and 
I  do  it  with  the  more  freedom  and  earnestness  because  I  fully 
believe  with  Dr.  Gulliver  in  the  disastrous  influence  of  your 
action  upon  public  opinion  and  the  progress  of  the  temperance 
cause. 

On  the  baldest  supposition  that  the  temperance  cause  has 
been  wrecked  on  the  Maine  Law  rock,  would  it  of  course  be 
right  for  a  religious  body  to  commit  itself  to  a  permissive  or 
license  system  ?  Worldly  men  will,  for  mere  pecuniary  or  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  commit  themselves  to  much  action  without  inqui¬ 
ring  into  the  right  or  the  wrong,  but  will  such  a  body  as  the 
Council  of  Congregational  ministers  at  Boston  ?  When  it  has 
been  decided,  over  and  over,  by  most  reliable  bodies  that  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits  is  morally  wrong,  is  there  a  Congrega- 
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tional  minister  or  church  that  would,  with  its  eyes  open,  commit 
itself  to  that  traffic  ?  Would  the  first  church  at  New  Haven  ? 
Must  we  do  wrong*  because  we  cannot  succeed  at  once  in  doing 
right  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  commit  ourselves  persistently  to  the 
right,  looking  to  God  for  ultimate  success  ? 

That  the  cause  of  temperance  was  wrecked  on  the  Maine  Law 
rock,  in  other  words  on  prohibitory  legislation,  is  with  you  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  not  in  the  view  of  others  at  all  supported 
by  facts.  That  there  was  a  reverse  in  the  onward  glorious 
march  of  temperance ,  that  liquor  dealers  resisted  with  violence 
prohibitory  legislation,  saying  let  us  break  its  bands  asunder, 
and  cast  its  cords  from  us,  that  shrewd  unprincipled  politicians 
improved  their  hostility  and  threats  to  ride  into  power,  that  the 
timid  quailed  before  them,  that  temperance  men  hid  themselves 
from  public  view  and,  to  separate  religion  from  politics,  left  the 
government  to  take  care  of  itself,  giving  it  neither  countenance 
nor  support,  that  grog  shops  and  tippling  houses  every  where 
multiplied,  and  young  men  and  fashionable  men  took  to  drinking, 
that  lager  beer  drenched  the  land  and  wine  flowed  freely  in  the 
parties  of  the  rich  and  fashionable,  that  the  medical  faculty, 
yielding  up  the  noble  stand  they  had  taken,  began  to  commend 
Bourbon  whisky  as  a  universal  panacea,  and,  as  the  war  came 
on,  that  all  the  powers  of  darkness  leagued  together  for  the  com- 
fort  and  support  of  soldiers  by  the  bottle,  in  the  tent  and  field,  is 
well  known  and  acknowledged  by  all.  Pulpits  were  dumb. 
Temperance  lecturers  and  the  temperance  press  were  starved  out. 
“  I  only,”  said  one  here  and  there,  “  am  left,”  though  thousands 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  And  now,  said  the  foes  of  tempe¬ 
rance,  “  Look,  look,  and  see  what  your  prohibitory  legislation  has 
done  !  ”  The  very  men  who  had  been  most  clamorous  against  it, 
had  now  the  most  cause  to  be  thankful  for  it,  if  it  had  brought 
the  desirable  deliverance  for  them.  But  is  it  for  us,  on  cool 
reflection,  to  echo  their  thoughts  and  words,  and  say  now,  The 
temperance  cause  was  wrecked  on  the  Maine  law  rock,  when  all 
the  world  knows  better  ?  What  the  Maine  law  was,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  It  was  one  thing  in  one  State  and  another  in  another. 
It  doubtless  in  all  had  its  defects.  As  now  used  it  is  a  general 
phrase  for  prohibitory  legislation,  in  opposition  to  a  license  sys- 
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tem.  It  had  its  rise  in  Massachusetts  in  1831,  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  adopted  the  system,  from  which  they  have  seldom  departed, 
viz.,  that  whatever  the  legislation  in  the  State  might  be  in 
relation  to  intoxicating  liquor,  it  should  be  one  of  protection  to 
the  people  against  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  and  not  one  of  support 
and  defence  to  the  traffic  in  its  cruel  desolations.  A  system  of 
protection  to  the  people  is  the  true  system  of  prohibitory  law. 
And  are  the  Congregational  ministers  and  churches  unwilling 
to  be  committed  to  this  ?  What  did  prohibitory  legislation  or 
the  Maine  law  do  for  the  State  while  it  was  suffered  to  prevail  ; 
not  what  did  hostility  to  it  do,  and  the  unwillingness  of  professed 
temperance  men  to  sustain  it  ?  It  would  require  volumes  to  tell. 
It  is  the  bright  page  in  American  history.  Crime  ceased  to 
tread  on  crime.  Poor-houses  became  tenantless.  Miserable  half 
famished,  half*clad  families  were  well  housed,  well  clad  and 
comfortable.  Rowdyism  and  dire  alarms  ceased  in  the  streets. 
Public  drunkenness  was  almost  unknown,  and  there  was  great 
joy  throughout  the  land.  You  cannot,  I  think,  have  forgotten 
how  your  own  unbelieving  heart  was  affected  and  subdued.  Six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  you  penned  the  following 
article,  which  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  youthful  Congre¬ 
gational  ministers,  following  your  lead. 

From  Rev;  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D. 

My  belief  is,  that  the  law  has  many  more  friends  now  than  it  had  when  it 
became  operative.  I  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  law,  for  I 
did  believe  that  our  people  in  Connecticut  would  not  agree  to  such  a  law, 
which  proposed  to  set  aside  some  of  the  old  English  safeguards,  as  to  a  man’s 
house  being  his  castle,  and  so  forth.  I  said  I  did  not  believe  our  people 
would  submit  to  it ;  but  the  result  has  proved  that  I  was  wrong,  and  the 
fears  I  entertained  have  not  been  realized  in  any  one  instance.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  general  feeling  is  one  of  increased  satisfaction  with  the  law.  It  is 
recognized  by  all  respectable  people — I  mean  by  respectable  people  those  who 
make  it  a  point  to  belong  to  religious  congregations.  Parties  who  stood 
aloof  from  the  temperance  reformation  now  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
Maine  Law.  They  consider  that  the  question  has  assumed  a  new  form.  It 
is  now  no  longer  simply  a  question  of  temperance,  but  a  governmental  ques¬ 
tion,  one  of  legislative  foresight  and  morality,  and  therefore  they  wish  to 
abide  by  the  law. 

As  to  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  law — the  preventing  intemperance — of 
course  it  does  not  entirely  suppress  intemperance.  No  man  in  his  senses  ever 
thought  it  would,  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Liquor  can  be  purchased  in 
New  York,  only  three  hours  distant  from  us,  and  all  who  are  desirous  can 
supply  themselves  in  that  way.  But  whoever  is  found  drunk  is  arrested — 
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without  respect  of  persons — and  if  the  liquor  which  made  him  drunk  was 
purchased  here,  the  vender  is  very  sure  to  be  convicted  as  soon  as  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  sober  enough  to  testify. 

The  master  of  a  coal  vessel,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little 
drop  when  he  got  ashore — discharged  a  cargo  of  coals  at  the  wharf,  and 
having  transacted  his  business  on  shore,  started  to  go  down  to  his  vessel.  He 
dropped  into  one  of  his  old  places  ;  they  told  him  the  danger  of  acceding  to 
his  request,  but  gave  him  a  little  grog.  He  stepped  into  another,  and  after 
the  same  remonstrance,  received  au  additional  supply.  In  this  way  he  made 
some  half  dozen  calls,  thinking  that  things  were  taking  a  strange  turn  when 
a  sailor  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  little  grog  openly,  when  he  wished  to  pay 
for  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  last  drop  was  too  many  for  him  ;  and 
moving  along  toward  the  wharf  rather  top-heavy,  he  was  picked  up  by  a  po¬ 
liceman,  for  beiug  more  than  half-seas  over.  He  felt,  when  sobered  a  little, 
the  awkward  predicament  into  which  he  had  got,  and  when  taken  before  the 
police  justice  frankly  told  the  names  of  all  the  parties  who  had  given  him 
drink  ;  and  some  half  dozen  arrests  and  convictions  were  forthwith  made. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  our  city  missionary,  who  has  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing,  families  that  were  suffering  last  winter  from  destitution, 
are  this  winter  provided  with  necessaries,  notwithstanding  the  “  hard  times,” 
because  the  dram-shops  are  no  longer  open. 

January  9,  1855.* 

Professor  Silliman. 

My  impression  is  that  the  law  has  worked  very  favorably.  I  am  not  now 
in  the  college,  and  can  not  say  so  much  from  actual  experience  there,  but  I 
have  heard  several  of  the  students  speak  of  the  law  as  having  produced  a  very 
decidedly  good  effect  upon  the  students  generally.  Not  a  quart  of  wine  or 
liquor  is  drunk  now,  where  before  gallons  were  used.  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  it  has  produced  a  very  marked  change  in  the  college.f 

From  Gov.  Dutton,  then  filling  the  Chair  of  State,  Jan.  12. 

Not  a  grog-shop  so  called,  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  since 
the  law  came  into  force.  No  matter  what  the  local  balance  of  interest  in 
any  town,  city,  or  spot  in  the  State,  the  law  was  so  framed  that  it  should 
operate  in  all  and  each.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not  a  few  dark  spots 
where,  by  falsehood  and  secresy,  evasion  maybe  managed;  but,  in  a  word, 
the  traffic  is  suspended.  The  effects  are  all  that  could  be  wished.  I  have  not 
seen  a  drunkard  in  the  streets  since  the  1st  of  August.  The  opposition  pre¬ 
dicted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  realized  ;  I  have  never  known  it 
opposed  ;  its  enemies  can  not  get  up  a  combination  against  it,  because  it  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  all  men's  judgments,  and  is  better  liked  the  longer  it  is  known. 
Another  reason  is,  the  incentive  to  violence  is  taken  away;  riot  is  always  pre¬ 
ceded  by  rum.  Take  away  the  rum,  and  you  can't  have  the  riot ;  and  this  is 
the  great  advantage  of  a  prohibitory  law.J 

Our  largest  towns  and  cities  of  New  York,  interior,  as  Roch¬ 
ester,  Buffalo,'  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,  made  reports  of  subdued 
crime,  poverty,  and  suffering,  which  were  of  the  most  heart- 

°  “  Results  of  Prohibition  in  Connecticut,”  chap.  6.  flbid.  %  “  Results  of 
Prohibition  in  Connecticut,”  chap.  1. 
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cheering  character.  And  so  perfectly  philosophical  and  natural 
were  they,  that  no  one  thought  of  questioning  their  correctness. 
Nor  did  any  rational  man  at  that  period  think  of  committing  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  any  other  than  a  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion.  Well  did  the  law  prove  itself  worthy  the  plaudit  of  that 
noble  man,  Moses  Stuart,  under  whom  you  acquired  much  of  your 
power.  Said  he,  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time, 

“  People  of  Maine — The  God  of  heaven  bless  you  for  achieving 
such  a  victory  !  Many  triumphs  have  been  achieved  in  the  good 
cause,  but  none  like  yours.  Others  have  more  or  less  fought 
with  the  drunkards  and  the  liquor-sellers  in  the  way  of  argu¬ 
ments  and  moral  suasion,  and  indirect,  and  inefficient,  and  tem¬ 
porizing  legislation.  You  have  followed  the  most  adroit  con¬ 
queror  the  world  has  ever  seen,  in  your  scheme  of  policy  or 
struggle.  You  have  steered  for  the  capitol  itself  with  all  its  maga¬ 
zines  and  materiel  of  war,  and  these  once  in  your  hands,  you 
know  the  contest  cannot  long  continue.  When  mighty  conquer¬ 
ors  and  crafty  politicians  will  be  forgotten,  the  laurels  on  your 
brows  will  be  freshening  and  blooming  with  a  beauty  and  glory 
that  will  be  immortal.” 

But “  Tempora  Mutantur  !  Public  sentiment  is  changed  and  the 
necessity  is  laid  upon  us  that  we  renounce  prohibition  and  return 
to  license.”  Whence  the  necessity  ?  Can  a  case  be  shown 
where  prohibition  failed  of  execution  and  promised  results, 
when  the  officers  of  the  State  governments  did  their  duty  or 
met  with  encouragement  and  support  from  its  avowed  friends  ? 
In  Maine  it  had  entire  triumph  for  more  than  five  years.  In 
Massachusetts  it  has  stood  firm  to  this  day  ;  but  amid  the  pow¬ 
erful  hostility  of  the  liquor  dealers  in  Boston,  and  many  attempts 
to  procure  a  repeal  and  a  return  to  the  license  system.  No 
greater  effort  has  been  made  for  this  object  than  during  the  past 
winter.  Public  hearings  have  been  given  to  all  the  opposition, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  their  advocate,  has  brought  all  the  tes¬ 
timony  in  his  power  to  show  that  prohibitory  legislation  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  been  and  ever  must  prove  a  failure.  The  result 
has  been,  after  long  and  critical  examination,  that  it  has  not 
proved  a  failure  where  officers  and  temperance  men  did  their 
duty,  and  that  there  it  proved  an  unspeakable  blessing.  Per- 
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mit  me  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  as  presented  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Thayer.  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Alliance. 

Mr.  Marston,  attorney  for  Barnstable,  Bristol,  Dukes,  and  Newmarket 
counties,  testified  that  the  law  was  generally  enforced  throughout  his  district 
— that  he  would  except  only  two  or  three  towns — that  there  was  much  less 
drinking  now  than  there  was  before  the  law  was  enacted — and  that  he  did  not 
know  of  any  substitute  for  the  prohibitory  law  that  could  be  adopted. 

Hon.  A.  Huntington,  of  Salem,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  our  courts  for 
forty  years,  said  that  the  law  was  at  first  generally  enforced  in  his  district, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  large  towns  and  cities  ;  that  for  three  or 
four  years  past  the  courts  had  evaded  the  prohibitory  law,  bringing  the  cases 
under  the  Nuisance  Act,  which  has  a  slight  penalty  at  the  discretion  of  the 
courts ;  that  if  the  Legislature  would  change  the  penalties  of  the  Nuisance 
Act,  and  make  them  to  conform  to  those  of  the  prohibitory  law,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  Essex  county. 

Hon.  Israel  Andrews,  of  Danvers,  a  trial  justice,  whose  district  embra¬ 
ces  several  towns  of  Essex  county,  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Huntington. 
He  said  that  intoxicating  drinks  are  not  sold  in  the  towns  within  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  temperance  sentiment  would  not  tolerate  the  traffic. 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  district  attorney  and  mayor  of 
the  city,  in  1861,  said  that  the  law  was  generally  enforced  in  his  district,  bet¬ 
ter  in  some  portions  than  in  others,  that  he  completely  executed  it  when  he 
was  mayor,  seizing  liquors  and  carrying  them  through  the  streets  with  as 
much  quietness  as  so  many  barrels  of  flour  could  have  been  carried  :  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  convictions,  seldom  trying  a  case  without  con¬ 
victing  the  parties  ;  and  that  the  law  can  be  executed  in  every  city  of  the 
Commonwealth,  if  public  officers  will  do  their  duty. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  city  missionary  of  Lowell,  confirmed  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  and  added  other  valuable  evidence.  Ia  short,  his  testimony  was  like 
that  of  his  report  which  was  published  at  the  time.  In  that  report  he  said, 
“  I  have  made  particular  inquiries  in  the  neighborhood  of  streets  where  there 
has  been  the  most  tippling,  and  all  through  the  streets  whether  there  is  any 
difference.  The  answer  is  but  one — ‘  Oh,  yes,  very  great !  One  can  sleep 
nights.  There  is  more  peace  and  comfort.’  Reeling,  quarrelling,  and  fight¬ 
ing  are  comparatively  rare .  Houses  are  in  better  order,  and  more  cleanly. 
Personal  appearance  is  improved,  Children  are  better  fed  and  cared  for,  and 
see  a  new  day  of  happiness.  *  *  *  Debts  are  better  paid,  and  rents,  and 
store  bills.  I  asked  the  grocers.  They  answered  with  a  smiling  face.  The 
good  effects  of  the  law  are  felt  through  all  the  business  of  the  city  except  one.’ 

Mr.  Morse,  district  attorney  for  Middlesex,  said  that  the  law  was  gener¬ 
ally  enforced  in  his  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities.  He  enumerated 
several  towns  in  which  the  traffic  is  suppressed. 

Luther  Hill,  Esq.,  trial  justice  of  Spencer,  said  that  there  was  no  rum¬ 
selling  in  the  towns  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  enfor¬ 
cing  the  law,  if  public  officers  would  do  their  duty. 

Ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Trask,  of  Springfield,  said  that  he  enforced  the 
law  effectually  when  he  was  mayor  of  the  city,  and  that  he  could  do  it  again. 

Ex-Mayor  Harris,  of  the  same  city,  testified  that  he  enforced  the  law,  al- 
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though  he  was  not  a  friend  to  it ;  and  thus  efforts  were  partially  successful 
and  would  have  been  wholly  so  if  the  courts  had  not  been  a  farce. 

Mayor  Merrill,  of  Cambridge*  said  that  the  law  had  not  been  enforced 
as  well  as  it  might  be  ;  that  he  should  try  to  apply  it  more  thoroughly,  and 
we  learn  that  he  is  doing  so  with  success.  In  reply  to  the  question  whether 
a  license  law  would  not  restrain  the  traffic,  he  said,  “  Perhaps  a  license  law 
might  be  framed  that  would  do  it,  but  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  recom¬ 
mend  such  a  law.  A  license  law  is  wrong  in  principle  •  the  prohibitory  law 
is  right  in  principle. 

Judge  Sanger,  of  Boston,  said  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
law  when  he  administered  it  as  judge  in  the  country  ;  that  the  prohibitory 
law  is  a  very  perfect  statute,  and  works  well  where  public  opinion  sustains  it ; 
that  in  Boston  the  masses  drink  and  oppose  the  law,  so  that  there  never  has 
been  a  conviction  under  it  in  the  city. 

Evidence  was  introduced  from  other  large  towns,  as  Natick  and  Milford, 
showing  that  the  law  has  been  enforced  at  times,  and  that  just  now,  special 
efforts  are  making  in  this  direction  with  much  success. 

No  objections  were  to  the  law  itself.  The  objections  were  against  the 
officers  of  the  law.  Some  said,  “  the  Grand  Jury  quash  all  indictments.” 
Others  said,  “the  juries  won’t  agree,  because  rumsellers,  or  their  sympathiz¬ 
ers,  are  found  among  them.”  Others  still  alleged  that  attorneys  “  evaded  the 
law  by  putting  cases  on  file.”  Several  testified  that  attorneys  “  make  out  in¬ 
dictments  under  the  nuisance  act,  and  thus  evade  tjie  prohibitory  law.”  Many 
said,  “  temperance  men  don’t  do  their  duty  and  enforce  the  law.” 

These  were  the  reasons  urged  for  a  license  law.  But  no  one  of  them  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  law  itself ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  apply  with  scathing 
force  to  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Connecticut  is  like  her  border  State,  and  has  the  best  con¬ 
structed  law  of  any,  and  a  Governor  that  will  never  fail  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  to  rum.  But  Connecticut  has  long  been  ruled 
by  fear  of  revolution,  and  so  suffered  the  liquor  dealers  to  walk 
in  their  own  wuy.  But  Connecticut  bleeds  at  every  pore.  And 
when  her  ministers,  churches,  and  philanthropists,  who  are  now 
mere  lookers  on,  come  to  the  support  of  the  government,  the 
right  will  prevail.  She  will  find  it  far  easier  to  support  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  than  sustaining  a  license  system,  with  its  criminals 
and  paupers,  and  bewailing  her  sons  who  have  been  drawn  into 
the  fatal  snare.  New  York  is  trying  the  best  license  system 
invented,  but,  in  perfect  disregard  of  it.  10,000  unlicensed  ven¬ 
ders  sell  in  our  city  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  the  interior, 
good  men,  pious  men,  under  the  delusion  that  a  well  regulated 
license  is  the  best  system,  give  twenty  recommendations  for  the 
business,  and  on  goes  the  well  regulated  house,  dragging 
sons  and  fathers  to  drunkards’  graves.  All  done  according 
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to  law.  In  some  of  the  western  counties,  Commissioners  are 
dissuaded  from  granting  licenses,  and  prohibition  takes  its  place, 
enforced  by  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens,  without  difficulty. 

In  more  recent  prohibitory  legislation,  forbidding  all  sales  of 
liquor  on  election  days  and  days  of  military  parade,  what  has 
the  system  proved  to  be  but  one  of  greatest  wisdom  and  practi¬ 
cability  ?  And  in  our  army  and  navy  how  essential,  how  blessed  ! 
Who  would  think  of  licensing  a  row  of  grog  shops  in  the  neigh- 
hood  of  an  army  ?  If  sutlers  are  appointed  to  deal  out  commis¬ 
sary  stores,  it  is  with  prohibitory  principles,  and  even  there  the 
permission  is  soon  acknowledged  to  be  a  nuisance,  a  curse.  And 
when  vast  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  great  crowds  are  assembled 
to  behold  them,  the  sternest  military  order  is  issued  with  the 
happiest  success.  I  am  surprised  that  the  testimony  of  Governor 
Buckingham  to  what  his  eye  saw  of  the  benefits  of  prohibition 
at  Washington  on  the  days  of  the  great  parade,  did  not  at  once 
cause  the  entire  council  to  reverse  the  decision. 

Surely  we  should  think  twice  before  we  express  our  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  commit  our  interests  to  prohibitory  principles. 

“  But  no  prohibitory  law  can  be  enforced.”  What  then  ?  Shall 
none  therefore  be  made  ?  Shall  the  divine  law  be  blotted  out, 
because  men  will  lie,  and  steal,  and  murder  ?  Are  there  no  uses 
in  prohibitory  law  ?  Is  it  not  the  restraint,  and  guide,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  many  ?  Are  not  hundreds  deterred  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  because  it  is  unlawful,  while  it  is  pursued  only  by  men  who 
for  gain  are  so  unprincipled  as  to  be  law  breakers  ? 

Bear  Brother — Suppose  not  that  I  think  you  wanting  in  a  due 
appreciation  of  our  cause,  or  a  willingness  to  give  it  yotir  best 
support.  Too  long  and  too  intimately  have  I  known  you  for  this. 
Our  difference  is  one  of  opinion.  If  you  are  right,  we  would  fol¬ 
low  in  your  steps.  But  apprehending,  with  Dr.  Gulliver,  that 
the  ground  you  have  taken,  and  to  which  you  have  led  that  noble 
Council,  will  be  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause,  and  pressed  to  do 
it  by  gentlemen  of  high  standing,*  I  have  written. 

Nor  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  I  think  legal  action  the  only 

°  Kev.  M.  W.  Thayer,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Alliance, 
who  says  that  the  action  of  the  Council  is  doing  our  cause  great  injury. 
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thing1  demanding  attention.  Our  great  work,  after  all,  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  entire  community,  through  the  power  of  truth,  to 
the  great  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates 
and  destroys  body  and  soul. 

In  admitting  the  rumsellers  into  our  towns  and  villages,  we  are 
not  entertaining  angels  unawares.  We  know  too  well  what  the 
character  and  nature  of  their  traffic  is,  and  what  it  does.  Well 
is  it  planted  in  our  memory,  and  every  day  is  it  making  its  mark 
deeper  and  deeper.  “It  cuts  down  youth  in  its  vigor,  manhood  in 
its  strength,  and  age  in  its  weakness.  It  breaks  the  father’s 
heart,  bereaves  the  doting  mother,  erases  conjugal  love,  blots 
out  filial  attachment,  blights  parental  hope,  and  brings  down 
mourning  age  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  makes  wives  widows, 
children  orphans,  fathers  fiends,  and  all  of  them  paupers  and 
beggars.  It  degrades  the  artizan,  debases  the  legislator,  dis¬ 
honors  the  statesman,  and  disarms  the  patriot.  It  brings  shame^ 
not  honor  ;  terror,  not  safety ;  despair,  not  hope  ;  misery,  not 
happiness.  And  now,  as  with  the  malevolence  of  a  fiend,  it  calm¬ 
ly  surveys  its  frightful  desolation  ;  still,  insatiate  with  havoc,  it 
poisons  felicity,  kills  peace,  ruins  morals,  blights  confidence, 
slays  reputation,  and  wipes  out  natural  honor ;  then  curses  the 
world,  and  laughs  at  its  ruins.  Humanity  now  asks,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  and  philanthropy  inquire,  shall  it,  must  it  continue  longer 
in  our  free  and  abused  country  ?  and  if  so,  why  ?  What  good 
has  it  done  ?  what  good  can  it  effect  ?  whom  can  it  benefit,  and 
how  ?”■ — Ohio  Report. 

As  we  were  going  to  press  the  following  notice  met  our  eye  in  the 
New  Yojt'k  Observer,  though  we  have  not  seen  it  in  any  report  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  : — 

“  The  word  ‘  prohibition  ’  was,  as  stated  in  the  papers,  stricken  out  of  the 
resolution  on  legislative  aid,  but  its  importance  was  still  recognized  ;  and  a 
resolution  was  afterwards  passed  disc’aiming  all  expression  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  prohibitory  form  of  legislative  aid.” 

But  how  its  importance  could  be  recognized  when  it  was  stricken  out,  it  is 
difficult  to  see ;  and  why,  instead  of  disclaiming  want  of  confidence  in  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation,  not  express  confidence  in  it,  if  confidence  be  really  felt  ? 
“  He  that  it  not  for  us,  is  against  us.”  The  Massachusetts  Association,  at 
Westfield,  have  just  manifested  their  joy  that  prohibitory  law  is  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  their  confidence  in  its  being  sustained  with  proper  exertion. 


